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THE CITY OF BENARES. 


Tue city of Benares has been called by Dr. Robertson 
“the Athens of India, the residence of the most 
learned Brahmins and the seat of both science and 
literature.” It has however now but slight claims to so 
proud a pre-eminence, for though possessing much of 
the literature and science of the Hindoos, it owes its 
chief distinction to what is deemed its holiness. Si- 
tuated on the sacred river, the Ganges, the residence 
of a numerous priesthood, it is the point to which nu- 
merous flocks of pilgrims are ‘annually directed, and 
this religious character is strongly impressed on the 
town. ‘ The sacred bulls devoted to Siva,” says Bishop 
Heber, “of every age, tame and familiar as mastiffs, 
walk lazily wp and down these narrow streets, or are 
seen iying ‘across them, and hardly to be kicked up 
(any blows, indeed, given them must be of the gentlest 
kind, or woe be to the profane wretch who braves the 
prejudices of this fanatic population) in order to make 
way for the tonjon. Monkeys, sacred to Hunimaun, 
the divine ape, who conquered Ceylon for Rama, are 
in some of the town equally numerous, clinging 
to all the roofs and little warp | of the temples, 
utting their impertinent heads and hands into every 
ruiterer’s or confectioner’s shop, and snatching the 
food from the children at their meals. Fakirs’ 
houses, as they are called, occur at every turn, adorned 
with idols, and sending out an unceasing tinkling and 
strumming of vinas, biyals, and other discordant in- 
struments, while religious mendicants of every Hindoo 
sect, offering every conceivable deformity which 
chalk, cow-dung, disease, matted locks, distorted limbs, 
and disgusting and hideous attitudes of penance can 
show, literally line the principal streets on both sides. 
The number of blind persons is very great (I was 
going to say of lepers also, but I am not sure whe- 
ther the appearance on the skin may not have been 
filth and chalk) ; and here I saw repeated instances of 
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that penance of which I had heard much in Europe, 
of men with their legs or arms voluntarily distorted b 
keeping them in one position, and their hands clench 
till the nails grew out at the backs. Their pitiful ex- 
clamations as we . ‘ Agha Sahib,’ ‘ Topee 
Sahib’ (the usual names in Hindostan for an Euro- 
pean); ‘Khana ke waste kooch cheez do’ (Give me 
something to eat), soon drew from me what few pice 
I had; but it was adrop of water in the ocean, and the 
importunities of the rest, as we advanced into the city, 
were almost drowned in the hubbub which surrounded 
us. Such are the sights and sounds which greet 4 
stranger on entering this ‘the most holy city’ of Hin- 
dostan, ‘the lotus of the world; not founded on com- 
mon earth, but on the point of Siva’s trident—a place 
so blessed that whoever dies here, of whatever sect, even 
though he should be an eater of beef, so he will but be 
charitable to the poor Brahmins, is sure of salvation.’ 
It is, in fact, this very holiness which makes it the 
common resort of beggars ; since, besides the number 
of pilgrims, which is enormous from every part of 
India, as well as from Thibet and the Birman em- 
pire, a great multitude of rich individuals in the decline 
of life, and almost all the great men whe are, from 
time to time, disgraced or banished from home by the 
revolutions which are continually occurring in the 
Hindoo states, come hither to wash away their sins, or 
to fill up their vacant hours with the gaudy ceremo- 
nies of their religion, and really give away great sums 
in profuse and indiscriminate charity.” One individual 
is mentioned who, on more than one occasion, gaye 
away upwards of 50,000 rupees, or about 50002, 

The town is the capital of the district of the same 
name which lies to the north-west of the Presidency ot 
Bengal, and is one of the eight districts into whic 
the province of Ajlahabad is divided, between 25° an 
26° N. lat., and 82° and 84° E. long. This district, or 
zamindary, formerly constituted an of the 


age 
dominions of Oude, by whose Finke Mead Dam 
Vou. XIV.—3 F 
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lah, it was ceded in 1775 to the East India Company, 
as a compensation for the aid which had been granted 
to him in the preceding year, and by which he was 
enabled to reduce to subjection the tributary chief of 
the Rohillas. In the following year, 1776, this zamin- 

was granted to the Rajah Cheyt Singh of Benares, 
subject to the payment of an annual tribute to the Com- 
Ew. The violation of this agreement on the part of 

r. Hastings, then governor-general of India, formed 
one of the charges brought against him on the memor- 
able occasion of his impeachment by the House of 
Commons. F 

The town is built on the convex side of the north 
bank of the es, which here makes a fine sweep ; 
and is situated in 25° 30’ N. lat. and 83° 1’ E. long. 
The streets of the city are, for the most part, only a 
few feet broad, and the houses, which are built of 
stone and lofty, are so close together that the sun’s 
rays can hardly netrate to the pavement. The 
streets are described as being covered with every 
kind of filth, which renders the place highly dis- 
agreeable as a residence to Europeans. hen seen 
from the river the appearance of the city is beautiful. 
The eye is pleased with the great variety of the build- 
ings, some of which are highly ornamented, and have 
terraces on their summits; the view is greatly im- 

roved by the numerous flights of stone steps which 
Toad from the banks of the river to Hindoo temples 
and other public buildings. The number of brick and 
stone dwellings is said to exceed 12,000, besides which 
there are above 16,000 houses built of mud. 

Many of the houses are of large dimensions. It is 
customary for each story to be rented by a separate 
family, and some of the buildings are thus said to con- 
tain each two hundred inhabitants. The more wealthy 
Hindoos live in detached houses with open courts and 
surrounded by walls. 

Of the dwelling-houses Bishop Heber has graphi- 
cally described one, the residence of the two young 
sons of a rich native who had recently died. “ It was 
a striking building, and had the advantage, very un- 
usual in Tattoos, of having a vacant area of some size 
before the door, which gave us an opportunity of see- 
ing its architecture. It is very irregular, built round 
a small court, two sides of which are taken ~ by the 
dwelling-house, the others by offices. The house is 
four lofty stories high, with a tower over the gate of 
one story more. The front has small windows of vari- 
ous forms, some of ihem projecting on brackets and 
beautifully carved, and a great part of the wall itself 
is covered with a carved pattern of sprigs, leaves, and 
flowers, like an old-fashioned paper. he whole is of 
stone, but painted a deep red. The general effect is 
by no means unlike some of the palaces at Venice as 
represented in Canaletti’s views. We entered a gate- 
way similar to that of a college, with a groined arch of 
beautifully rich carving, like that on the roof of Christ 
Church gateway, though much smaller. On each side 
is a deep richly carved recess, like a shrine, in which 
are idols with lamps before them, the household gods 
of the family. The court is covered with plantains 
and rose-trees, with a raised and ornamented well in 
its centre; on the left hand a narrow and steep flight 
of stone steps, the meanest part of the fabric, without 
balustrades, and cng like the approach to an Eng- 
lish granary, led to the first story.’ 

Almost in the centre of the city is a large mosque, 
built by Aurungzebe on the site of a magnificent 
Hindoo temple, which he destroyed for the purpose of 
erecting the present building: the wosque has two 
minarets, the height of which is 232 feet from the 


level of the 
The dwellings of the E n residents are at 


Secrole, about three miles from the city. This place 
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was the scene of a tragical event in January, 1799, 
when the deposed nabob of Oude, irritated by the 
British government requiring him to transfer his resi- 
dence from Benares to Calcutta, proceeded with a 
body of armed attendants to the house of the Com- 
pany’s resident, Mr. — whom they assassinated, 
ot with four other European gentlemen. The 
nabob, Vizier Ally, made his escape with about four 
hundred followers to Asimghur, but was taken in the 
December following, and imprisoned in Calcutta. 

The native population of Benares is at al] times very 
great. In 1803 the resident inhabitants were estimated 
to amount to five hundred and eighty-two thousand, 
and the number is now supposed to be even greater. 
Nine-tenths of the population are Hindoos, and the 
remainder Mohammedans. 

Bishop Heber, one of the most recent describers of 
the town, says: “ No Europeans live in the town, nor 
are the streets wide enough for a wheel carriage. 
Mr. Frazer’s gig was stopped short almost in its en- 
trance, and the rest of the way was passed in tonjons, 
through alleys so crowded, so narrow, and so winding, 
that even a tonjon sometimes passed with difficulty. 
The houses are mostly lofty; none, [ think, less than 
two stories, most of three, and several of five or six: 
a sight which I now, for the first time, saw in India. 
The streets, like those of Chester, are considerably 
lower than the ground-floors of the houses, which have 
mostly arched rows in front, with little shops behind 
them. Above these, the houses are richly embellished 
with verandahs, galleries, projecting oriel windows, 
and very broad and overhanging eaves, supported by 
carved brackets. The number of temples is very 
great, mostly small, and stuck like shrines in the 
angles of the streets, and under the shadow of the 
lofty houses. Their forms, however, are not ungrace- 
ful; and they are many of them entirely covered over 
with beautiful and elaborate carvings of flowers, ani- 
mals, and palm-branches, equalling in minuteness and 
richness the best specimens that I have seen of Gothic 
or Grecian architecture. The material of the build- 
ings is a very good stone from Chunar; but the 
Hindoos here seem fond of painting them a deep red 
colour ; and, indeed, of covering the more conspicuous 
parts of their houses with paintings in gaudy colours 
of flower-pots, men, women, bulls, elephants, gods and 
goddesses, in all their nany-fermed, many-headed, 
many-handed, and many-weaponed varieties.” - 

Miss Roberts, in her ‘ Scenes and Characteristics of 
Hindostan,’ gives a lively description of the present 
state of Benares, from which it will be seen that, 
though it is the great seat of the Hindoo superstition, 
it is not devoid of other and better features :— 

** Benares, at day-break, presents less of animated 
life than any other city of the same magnitude and ex- 
tent: a few sweepers only appear in the streets; all 
the houses are shut up, and give no sign of the multi- 
tudes who swarm within. The shops are closely bar- 
ricaded, the usual mode of fastening them being by a 
strong chain attached by a large padlock toa staple 
beneath the threshold. At this early hour the streets 
are very clean, and the air of the city is much cooler 
and fresher than might be expected from its denseness 
and population. Its zoological inhabitants are up and 
abroad with the first gleam of the sun; the brahminee 
bulls perambulate the streets, monkeys spring from 
cornice to cornice, and flights of pigeons and paroquets 
dart from the parapets in every direction. As soon as 
it is broad day, the priests repair to the temples, and 
devotees are seen conveying the sacred water from 
the Ganges to the several] shrines. At the doors of the 

a8 persons are stationed with baskets of flowers 
or sale. Long rosaries of scarjet, white, or yellow 





blossoms seem to be in the greatest request, and are 
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purchased by the pious as offerings to their gods: the 
pavements of the temples are strewed with these floral 
treasures, the only age ceremonial connected with 
Hindoo worship. The too abundant supply of water, 
the dirty throng of religious beggars, and the incessant 
vociferations of ‘Ram! Ram!’ compel all save deter- 
mined antiquaries to make a apeney exit from the 
noise and crowd of these places. Visitors who take 
an interest in the homely occupations of the native 
traders may be amused by the opening of the shops, 
and the commencement of the stir, bustle, and traffic, 
which at ten o’clock will have reached its climax. The 
rich merchandise with which the city abounds, according 
to the custom of Hindostan, is carefully concealed 
from the view of passengers; but in the tailors’ shops 
some of the costly products of the neighbouring coun- 
tries are exhibited. Those skilful artists, who can 
repair a rent with invisible stitches, sit in groups, em- 
ployed in mending superb shawls, which, after having 
passed through their practised hands, will sell to inex- 

erienced purchasers for new ones fresh from the 
ooms of Thibet. The shops of the copper-smiths 
make the most show ; they are gaily set out with brass 
and copper vessels of various kinds, some intended for 
domestic use, and others for that of the temples. In 
every street a shroff or banker may be seen, seated 
behind a pile of cowries, with bags of silver and 
copper at Nis elbow. These men make considerable 
sums in the course of the day by changing specie ; 
they deduct a per centage from every rupee, and are 
notorious usurers, lending out their money at enor- 
mous interest. Here too are confectioners, surrounded 
by the common sweetmeats which are so much in 
request, and not unfrequently employed in the manu- 
facture of their sugar-cakes. In an iron kettle placed 
over a charcoal fire, the syrup is boiling; the contents 
are occasionally stirred with an iron ladle, and when 
the mixture is ‘ thick and slab,’ and has imbibed a due 
proportion of the dust which rises in clouds from the 
well-trodden street, Jadlefuls are poured upon an iron 
plate which covers a charcoal stove, whence, when suffi- 
ciently baked, they are removed to their places on the 
counter or platform, on which the whole process is 
conducted. Those dainty cook-shops, so temptingly de- 
scribed in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ decked with clean 
white cloths, and furnished with delicate cream tarts, 
with or without pepper, are not to be seen in India; 
yet the tables of the Hindoos, though more simple 
than those of the luxurious Mussulmans, are not des- 
titute of richly seasoned viands and the finer sort of 
confections. e dyers, punkah-makers, and several 
others, also carry on their respective occupations in 
their open shops; the houses of the former are distin- 
guished by long pieces of gaily-coloured cloths hung 
across projecting poles. In these, the bright red of 
the Indian rose, and the superb yellow, the bridal 
colour of the Hindoos, are the most conspicuous; 
they likewise produce brilliant greens and rich blues, 
which, when formed into turbans and cummerbunds, 
very agreeably diversify the white dresses of an In- 
dian crowd.” ; 

Of the present state of native learning and science 
Bishop Heber gives a very unfavourable account. In 
a large building, called the Vidalaya, “‘ full of teachers 
and scholars,” reading, writing, arithmetic, Persian, 
Hindoo law, and sacred literature, Sanscrit, astronomy 
according to the Ptolemaic system, and astrology, were 
taught, but the nature of the instruction afforded may 
be gathered from the fact that the astronomical lecturer 
identified Mount Meru with the north pole, and sup- 
posed the south pole to be supported by the tortoise 


on which the earth rests, according to the Hindoo 
legend. With regard to their famous observatory, he 
says, “‘It is astone building, containing some small 
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courts, cloistered round for the accommodation of the 
astronomers and their students, and a large square 
tower, on which are seen a huge gnomon, perhaps 20 
feet high, with the are of a dial in proportion, a circle 
15 feet in diameter, and a meridional line, all in stone. 
These are very far from being exact, but are interest- 
ing proofs of the zeal with which science has at one 
time been followed in these countries. There is a 
similar observatory at Delhi.* From the observatory 
we descended by a long flight of steps to the water's 
edge, where a boat is waiting for us. I had thus an 
eens of seeing the whole city on its most favour- 
able side. It is really a very large place, and rises 
from the river in an amphitheatrical form, thickly 
studded with domes and minarets, with many very fine 
hats descending to the water’s edge, all crowded with 
thers and worshippers. Shrines and temples of 
various sizes, even within the usual limits of the river’s 
rise, almost line its banks. Some of these are very 
beautiful, though all are small, and J was particular] 
struck with one very elegant little structure, whic 
was founded, as well as the ghat on which it stands, 
by the virtuous Ali Bhaee.” 

A great part of the instruction formerly given at 
Benares was gratuitous, from the prevailing idea that 
all the religious merit of the act would be lost if any 
payment were taken from the pupils. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that the teachers had any scruples 
about receiving donations from pilgrims or from Hindoo 
princes. At the time of the establishment of the Bri- 
tish empire in India, the schools of Benares were in a 
declining condition. The Hindoo Sanscrit College of 
this city was established by the English resident, Mr. 
Duncan, in 1791. This institution has since been 
principally supported by the Company’s government : 
some of the scholars contribute towards the expenses. 
An English class was added to this college in 1827, 
when the number of students was two hundred and 
fifty-nine ; in 1830 the number was increased to two 
hundred and eighty-seven. Other schools have been 
established in Benares during the present century, 
and have been partly endowed by native inhabitants. 
In one of these schools nearly two hundred children 
are instructed in the English, Persian, and Hindo- 
stanee languages, as well as in writing, arithmetic, 
general history, geography, and astronomy. 

The government of the city, as well as of the dis- 
trict of which it is the capital, has been virtually exer- 
cised by the British since 1775, The Rajah of Benares 
holds merely a nominal authority, and is a stipendiary 
of the Company. His residence is at Ramnaghur, 
about a mile from the city on the opposite side of the 
river. 

Benares is eighty-three miles’ travelling distance 
from Allahabad, four hundred and sixty miles from 
Calcuttz, one hundred and thirty from Oude, one bun- 
dred and eighty-nine from Lucknow, nine hundred 
and fifty from Bombay, and one thousand one hun- 
dred and three from Madras. 


* The observatory atDelhi will be found described and repre- 
sented in No. 525. 

Curious mode of obtaining Prey.—This fish (the chetodon 
rostratus) inhabits the Indian rivers, and lives on the smaller 
aquatic flies, When it observes one alighted on « twig, or flying 
near (for it can shoot them on the wing), it darts a drop of water 
with so steady an aim, as to bring the fly down into water, 
when it falls an easy prey. These fishes are kept in large vases 
for amusement, and if a fly be ted on the end of a twig, 
they will shoot at it with surprising accuracy. In its natural 
state it will hit a fly at the distance of from three to six feet. The 
zeus insidiator has also the power of forming its mouth into a 
tube and squirting at flies so as to encumber — and 
bring them to the surface of the water.—Sir Charles on the 
Mechanism of the Hand. 
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[Stanton-Hareourt Church.) 


STANTON-HARCOURT. 


Tue village of Stanton-Harcourt, about four miles from 
Witney, and seven from Oxford, is a place of consider- 
able and various interest; its situation is pleasant, its 
associations not unattractive, and it contains several ob- 
jects deserving regard ; those most calling for notice 
being the remains of the ancient mansion, known as 
Pope’s Tower, and the singular kitchen; and the very 
handsome old church. At a short distance from the 
village are three large upright stones, commonly called 
‘the Devil’s Coits ;’ they are of the ordinary red-veined 
sandstone of the district, and are supposed to be 
monumental. Thomas Warton, in his History of Kid- 
dington, conjectures that “they were erected to com- 
memorate a battle fought near Bampton, in 614, be- 
tween the Saxons and the Britons; when the Saxons 
under C il slew more than two thousand Britons.” 
“ The adjacent barrow,” he adds, “has been destroyed.” 
Stanton-Harcourt was among the vast estates which 
fell to the lot of the Bishop of Bayeux, the half-brother 
of the Conqueror; and it was evidently, from the 
mention of it in the Domesday Survey, a somewhat 
valuable isition. From an account of Stanton- 
Harcourt written by the late George Simon, Earl of 
Harcourt, we learn that “‘The manor of Stanton- 
Harcourt has continued six hundred years in the Har- 
court family. Queen Adeliza, daughter of Godfrey first 
duke of Brabant, and second wife to King Henry 1., 
noted the manor of Stanton to her kinswoman, 
ilicent, wife of Richard de Camvill, whose daughter 
Isabel married Robert de Harcourt; and from the 
time of that marriage it assumed the name of Stanton- 
Harcourt. This grant was afterwards confirmed to 
her and her heirs by King Stephen and King Henry 
If.” The service by which it was held of the crown is 
worth quoting as an example of the somewhat curious 
mixture of minute observances in these feudal tenures: 
“ The lord of Stanton-Harcourt shall find four browsers 
in Woodstock park in winter-time, when the snow 
shall to fall, and tarry, lie, and abide, by the 
8 of two days; and so to find the said browsers 
there browsing, so as the snow doth lie, every 
browser 'to have to his mp ey might one billet 
af wood, the length of his axe-helve, and that to carry 
to bis} upon ‘the edge of his axe. And the 


King's the demesnes, or of the hundred of Woot- 
ton coming to give warning for the said browsers, shall 





blow his horn at the gate of the manor of Stanton-Har- 
court aforesaid, and then the said bailiff to have a cast 
of bread, a gallon of ale, and a piece of beef, of the said 
lord of Stanton-Harcourt aforesaid : and the said lord, 
or other for the time being, to have of custom yearly 
out of the said park, one buck in summer and one doe 
im winter. And also the said lord of Stanton-Harcourt 
must fell, make, rear, and carry, all the grass growin 
im one meadow within the park of Woodstock, cal 
Stanton and Southley mead; and the fellers and the 
makers thereof have used to have of custom, of the 
king’s majesty’s charge, six-pence in money, and two 
gallons of ale.” The manor now belongs to the pre- 
sent archbishop of York. Of the mansion, which was 
very large, and some parts of it very ancient, little is 
now left. After the death of Sir Philip Harcourt in 
1688 it ceased to be the residence of the family and 
was suffered to go to decay. By the end of the next 
century it had ome ruinous, and was, with the ex- 
ception of the portions we are about to notice, de- 
molished by order of its owner in 1770. The porter’s 
lodge, near the road, stil] remains in its exlgjines doen : 
the arms on either side of the gate, in both fronts, show 
that it was erected by Sir Simon Harcourt, who died 
in 1547. Some upper reoms in the small remaining 
part of the house adjoining the kitchen, and now in 
the occupation of a farmer, are nearly in their original 
state, and bear evident marks of great antiquity. They 
contain nothing remarkable, however, besides an old 
stone fire-place and an ancient chimney. Pope 
passed the greater part of two summers in this deserted 
mansion, for the sake of pursuing his poetical studies 
in tranquillity. The tower, shown in the engraving, 
bears the name of Pope’s Tower from the circumstance 
that in the uppermost room in it he wrote the fifth 
volume of ‘his translation of Homer ; as he recorded on 
a pane of stained glass in the window. The pane of 
glass has been removed, and is now ‘‘ preserved asa 
valuable relique at Nuneham-Courtney,” but the room 
is still called Pope’s Study. The tower is in good re- 
pair, tho the apartments are used only as store- 
rooms. e lower room is the old family chapel ; pat 
of it has a flat wooden ceiling com of squares, 
with red and yellow mouldings, and a blue ground, 
with gilt stars in the centre of each compartment. 
The tower is fifty-four feet high ; the upper rooms are 
each thirteen feet square. 

But the most curious portion of the old mansion 
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now existing is the kitchen shown in the left hand 
corner of the engraving, and of which an account with 
a representation on a larger scale was given in No. 258. 

The main portion of the mansion was in 
reign of Henry VII. Pope in a letter to the Duke of 
Buckingham described it as it was before its demoli- 
tion, but according te the Earl of Harcourt, “although 
* his description be ludicrous and witty, it is in almost 
every particular incorrect ; the situation of the several 
buildings being exactly the reverse of that in which 
they stood, as is demonstrated by a still existing 

lan.” 

‘ The church, which stands contiguous to the site 
of the old mansion, is an unusually fine one, and 
merits careful regard, It is cruciform, having a mas- 
sive tower of handsome proportions springing from 
the intersection of the arms of the cross. The seve- 
ral parts are of very different dates, but their union 
does not appear incongruous—the modern deformities 
having been recently swept away. The nave is Nor- 
man, of the twelfth century, not greatly enriched, the 
two plain doorways on the north and south sides of it 
being the leading features. Through the principal 
door the men enter the church on Sundays, the female 
part of the congregation more meekly entering by an- 
other lesser door, at a little distance from it, according 
to “a custom established there time immemorial.” 
The wooden roof to the nave is believed to have been 
added in the fourteenth century. The chancel, the 
transepts, and the tower arches are of the thirteenth 
century; the upper part of the tower was, probably, 
added in the fifteenth century. The chancel is a very 
pure specimen of the early English style of architec- 
ture, and of large dimensions for so smali a church; 
these dimensions being forty-four feet long by eighteen 
wide, the nave being only forty-eight by twenty-three 
feet ; making with the space between the arches on 
which the tower is supported, the entire internal 
length of the church, one hundred and nine feet. The 
transepts are each twenty-four feet by twenty. At the 
east end of the chancel is a fine triple lancet window, 
united on the outside by a string-course, and within 
made to appear as a single window of three lights. On 
the north side there are six smaller lancet windows, 
divided into triplets; on the south side there is but 
one triplet, the other having been destroyed to make 
way for the Harcourt chapel. Under the window on 
the south side of the altar is an elegant early English 
piscina, with a stone shelf, and a shaft from ‘the 
ound to support the basin. The small buttresses at 
the angles of the exterior of the chancel are the origi- 
nal ones, the taller have been since added, the walls 
having cracked, and the arches of the two side win- 
dows having given way. The Harcourt aisle or pee 
was erected about the same time as the mansion, and is 
a not ungraceful example of the decorated style of 
ecclesiastical architecture of the time of Henry VII. 
On the exterior it is surmounted by an open quatrefoil 
and square-topped pinnacles. It was designed, 
and 1s still used, as the burial-place of the Harcourt 
family ; of some of the many monuments it contains 
we shall presently speak. 

The north transept has an open timber roof, of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century. Originally there were 
two altars on the east side of this transept; they are 
goue, but the altar platforms, and a piscina near them, 
remain to mark their position. The south transept 
corresponded iin all respects to the north; but was 
greatly altered to suit its union with the Harcourt 
chapel. 

Inside the church are many objects interesting to 
the archeologist. The rood-screen which separates the 
chancel is of oak, and perfect. ‘In its carvings it 
agreés both in style and execution with the chancel 
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arch; and is believed to be the earliest wooden rood- 
screen known in England. Some of the monuments 
in this church have attracted much attention, especially 
a small altar-tomb, about four feet long by two feet 
wide, and having a tall and very richly ornamented 
canopy over it, on the cornice of which are shields of 
many noble families retaining, with the canopy, much 
of the vriginal colouring; the tomb itself, also, has 
several shields supported by figures in the costume of 
the reign of Edward I. It stands on the north side of 
the altar, from which, and from the emblems of the 
Crucifixion being sculptured on it, it has been conjec- 
tured to have been employed for the Easter sepwechre. 
No other instance of an actual tomb used for that 
purpose is known in this country, but it is said some 
have been noticed on the Continent. The Harcourt 
chapel, also, contains a monument in its way almost 
unique. It is engraved in Gough’s ‘Sepulchral Monu- 
ments’ (vol. ii. pt. 3, p. 229), where it is thus described : 
“This monument of Sir Robert Harcourt, of that place, 
Knight of the Garter, ancestor of the Earl of Harcourt ; 
and Margaret his wife, daughter of Sir John Byron of 
Clayton, Lancashire, Knight, ancestor of Lord Byron. 
He was sheriff of Lancashire and Warwickshire, 1445; 
elected Knight of the Garter 1463 ; commissioned with 
Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, and others, to treat 
of a peace between Edward IV. and Louis XI. of 
France, 1467 ; and was slain on the part of the House 
of York, by the Staffords of the Lancastrian party, 
November 14, 1472. His figure represents him in his 
hair, gorget of mail, plated armour strapped at the 
elbows and wrists; Jarge hilted sword at left side, 
dagger at right, his belt charged with oak leaves, hands 
bare, a kind of ruffle turned back at his wrists, shoes of 
scaled armour, order of the garter on left leg, and over 
all the mantle of the garter, with a rich cape and 
cordon ; his head reclines on a helmet with his crest, 
a swan; at his feet a lion. His lady habited in the 
vei] head-dress falling back, has a mantle, and surcoat, 
and cordon, and.a kind of short apron, long sleeves 
fastened in a singular manner at the waist (wrist), and 
the order of the garter round her left arm; her feet 
are partly wrapped up in her mantle.” On the effigy 
of Sir Robert is a remarkable collar of alternate roses 
and suns, which Gough appears to have overlooked, 
and which is be ill-represented in his engraving ; it 
is more accurate = aved by Skelton. Valuable as 
the figure of the night is as illustrating the costume 
of his time, it is that of the lady which is especially 
noteworthy, being one of the two existing examples of 
female sepulchral effigies, represented with the insignia 
of the order of the garter. The other is that of Alice, 
Duchess of Suffolk, in the church of Ewelme, also in 
Oxfordshire. On Lady Alice the garter has no motto, 
and is worn above the wrist; that at Stanton-Harcourt 
is placed above the elbow, and has the motto engraven 
on it. A third example is said to have been that of 
Constance, the lady of Sir John Grey, figured on the 
monument of her brother Thomas Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk, in St. Catherine’s by the Tower, London. 
But the figure was too much mutilated to enable it to 
be recognised, long before the church, as well as the 
monument, was removed to make way for St. Kathe- 
rine’s Docks. Some other monuments, both in the 
chapel and in the body of the church, might be men- 
tioned if we had space. One has some lines, of little 
merit, by Congreve, and another has an epitaph by 
Pope. There are, also, a couple of small brasses near 
the altar. 

A marble slab fixed on the outside of the south 
chancel bears an inscription, written by Pope, to the 
memory of the couple whose death by lightning, while 
engaged with many others at harvest-work, is described 
in the well-known letter written by Gay, a few days 
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after the event.* In the church-yard is the base of an 
ancient cross. The church, which is in its exterior 
very picturesque, with the ancient tower, and kitchen 
beyond, form together a striking group from the 
church-yard. The inside of the church received 
many chercharertens’ improvements, but the whole 
has been for some time undergoing a careful restora- 
tion, which is now nearly completed; and has a very 
beautiful appearance. The restorations have been 
conducted under the auspices of the Oxford Architec- 
tural Society, to whose publications we have been in- 
debted in this notice. 





CHAUCER'S 
CANTERBURY TALES. 


Tux Squire's TaLe—concluded. | 








Tue nurse of digestion, sleep, bade the revellers take 
heed— 
That muchel drink, and labour will have rest; 
and they withdrew to their beds. For the most part 
they slept till it was broad day; but Canace 
slept her firste sleep, and then awoke, 
For such a joy she in her hearte took, 
Both of her quainte ring, and her mirréur, 
That twenty times she changed her coléur. 
Before the sun rose, she calleth her governess, who 
lay by her side; who inquired— 
Madame, whither will ye go 
Thus early ? for the folk be all in rest. 
I will, quoth she, arise and walk about, for I desire to 
sleep no longer. The governess calls up a company 
of women, and 
Up-riseth freshe Canace herself, 
As ruddy and bright as the younge sun, ' 
And she walks forth lightly arrayed, as befitted the 
sweet season. ‘ 
The vapour which glided upwards from the earth— 
Maketh the sun to seem ruddy and broad, 
But nathéless it was so fair a sight, 
That it made all their heartes for to-light.¢ 
What for the season, and the morwening, { 
And for the fowlest that she hearde sing. 
For right anon she wiste what meaut 
~ Right by their song, and knew all their intent. 
And amidst a tree, that was dried up, and 
as white as chalk, 
As Canace was playing in her walk, 
There sat a falcon over her head full high, 
That with a piteous voice so ’gan to cry, | 
That all the wood resounded of her cry, 
And beaten had herself so piteously 
With both her winges, till the redde blood 
Ran endelong the tree, there as she gtood. 
And ever she continued to shriek and cry, and to tear 
herself with her beak, that there is no tiger or cruel 
beast that would not have wept, if he could weep, 
For sorrow of her, she shriek’d always so loud. 


* No man who could well understand a falcon, ever 
heard of another so fair as this, for plumage, shape, 
and breeding. It seemed to be a peregrine falcon of 
foreign lands, 

and ever as 


sne stood, 
She swoonéd now, and now, for lack of blood, 
Till well nigh is she fallen from the tree. 


* The inscription on the monument together with Gay’s letter 
is giver in the y Magazine for 1836, No. 260. 
f To be light—airy—jocund. t Bi 
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The king’s daughter, the fair Canace, who bore on her 
finger the strange ring, through which she understood 
whatever any bird my <4 utter in his language, and 
could answer him in his language again, understood 
what the falcon saith, and almost died for pity. 


And to the tree ehe goth full hastily, 

And on this falcon looketh piteously, 

And held her lap abroad, for well she wist 

The falcon muste fallen from the twist* 

When that she swoonéd next, for fault of bloed. 


A long time she paused, and then spoke thus unto 
the hawk—** What is the cause that ye be in this dread- 
ful pain,” 

Quoth Canace, unto this hawk above, 

“Ts this from sorrow of death, or loss of love? 
For as I trow these be the causes two 

That causen most a gentle hearte woe. 


What may help you? I never before now heard bird 
or beast fare so piteously with himself. Ye slay me 
with your sorrow, 


I have of you so great compassion. 

For Godde’s love come from the tree a-down ; 
’ And as I am a kinge’s daughter true, 

If that I verily the causes knew 

Of your disease, if it lay in my might, 

I would amend it, ere that it were night ; 


wisely help me the great God of kind. 
And herbes shall I right enough y find 
To healen with your hurtes hastily.” 


Then shrieked the falcon still worse than ever, and 
fell to the ground, and lieth as dead as a stone, until 
Canace took her in her lap, and reviveth her. And at 
last in her hawk’s language she saidt . . . . .« 


There I was bred—alas, that ilke day !— 
And foster'd in a rock of marble grey 


* Or perch. 

~ + Mr. Cowden Clarke, in his prose ‘ Tales from Chaucer,’ 
1833, observes—“ If the = of this portion of the story were 
trausposed into prose, it would, I fear, prove uninteresting to the 
young reader. The original is clothed in nervous and beauti ul 
verse, and will at some future time, amply reward the youthful, 
imaginative mind, that has overcome the not arduous toil of com- 
prehending freely the —_ and unfortunately obsolete dialect 
of this very great and beautiful ." Two years later, while 
giving the poetical ‘ Riches of Chaucer,’ in their own poetical 
shape, to the public, and thus practically proving to many a grate- 
ful reader, that their “ dialect” was anything but “ obsolete,” Mr. 
Clarke writes upon this same portion of the ‘ Squire's Tale,’ 
“ The deserted fair one being somewhat prolix, and withal not 
interesting in her complaint, we will, with the reader's consent, 
pass on to the conclusion of the Tale.” Now we must be 
excused, if we not only prefer the earlier to the later estimate of 
the passage in question, but add that, in our opinion, “ the nerv- 
ous and beautiful verse” is but the medium through which is 
conveyed the most exquisitely pathetic description ever given to 
the world of a devoted and unrequited love. We know nothing 
of a similar kind that can be ever. compared with it. There are 
single lines in this complaint (so marvellously misunderstood 
and neglected ) that express more than many books that have taken 
the same subject for their theme. Here is one such line— 


My will became his wille’s instrument.” 


One would have thought it would have been impossible to have 
read the first half-dozen lines without seeing that it is no bird, 
but one of the most trusting of human beings that has been 
deceived; and that the transmigration into the falcon is bat a 
part of the fairy machinery of the Tale, and probably, only a 
transformation. But, alas! the wand of the enchanter 
was prematurely arrested ; how, or why, we know not; the Tale 
was unfinished ;—we might add, in our opinion, that it was only 
little more than begun. In soliciting particular attention to the 
ensuing we venture to italicise here and there a line, 
on which we think the poetical reader will like to pause with us 
awhile to weigh the world of thought and beauty it contains. 
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So tenderly that nothing ailéd me ; 

I ne wist not what was adversity 

Till I could flee full high under the sky. 
Then dwell'd a tercelet* me faste by, 

That seeméd well} of alle gentleness; 

All were he full of treason and falsenéss. 

It was so wrappéd under humble cheer, 

And under hue of truth in such mannére— 

Under pleasince, and under busy pain, 

That no wight could have ween'd he coulde feign : 

So deep in grain he dyéd his coléurs ; 

Right as a serpent hideth him under flowers 

Till he may see his timé for to bite. 


And in this manner, he so pursued 


nis intent, 
That, save the fiend, none wiste what he meant, 
Till he so long had weepéd and complainéd, 
And many a year his service to me feignéd ; 
Till that mine heart, too piteous and too nice, 
All innocent of his crown’d malice, 
For feare of his death, as thoughte me, 
Upon his oathés and his suréty, 
Granted him love 


on this condition, that. evermore mine honour and 
reputation were truly preserved ; and so 


I gave him all my heart, and all my thought. 


Aud when he saw the matter so far gone, and that 
I had 


given him my trué heart as free 
As he swore that he gave his heart to me, 
Anon this tigre, full of doubleness, 
Felli on his knees with so great humbless, 
With so high reverence, as by his cheer, 
So like a gentle lover, of mannére, 
So ravish’d as it seeméd for the joy, 


that 
His manner was a heaven for to see 
To avy woman, were she never so wise, 
x * ~~ * 


And I so loved him for the truth that I deemed was 
in his heart, that if aught gave him pain, methought 
I felt in my heart death itself entwine about me. And, 
shortly, so far 

this thing is went, 
That my will was his wille’s instrument. 


This lasteth for more than a year or two, that I su 
posed only good of him. But finally, fortune would 
that he should go away from the place where I was, 
Whether 


me was woe, it is no question ; 
T cannot make of it description. 
For one thing dare I tellen boldely, 
1 know what is the pain of death thereby, 
Such harm I felt 


that he might not stay. 


So on a day he took ot me his leave, 

So sorrowful eke, that I ween'd verily 

That he had felt as muchel harm as I 

When that I heard him speak and saw his hue, 

But natheless I thought he was so true, 

And eket that he repairen should again 

Within a little whilé sooth to sayn,— 

And reason would,—eke that he muste go 

For his honéur, as it happ’neth so,— 

That I made virtue of necessity, 

And took it well since that it muste be; 

As I best might I hid from him my sorrow, 

And took him by the hand, Saint John to borrow ;} 
* The tercelet is the male hawk. 


+Awell.  $ Also. 


§ That is to say, to borrow the name of the saint as pledge of 
the speaker's truth, 
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And said him thus: “Lo, I am youres all, 
Both such as I have been to you, and shall.” 
What he answér’d it needeth not rehearse, 
Who can say bet’ than he, who can do worse? 
When he hath all well said, than hath he done. 


So at the last he must go forth on his way, And 
when he came to the place where it pleased him to 
abide, 


I trow that he had thilke text in mind, 
That alle thing, repairing to his kind, 
Gladdeth himself; thus say men, as I guess, 
Men loven of proper kind new-fangleness, 
As birdes do, that men in cages feed, 
For though thou night and day take of them heed, 
And strew their cagé fair and soft as silk, 
And give them sugar, honey, bread, and milk , 
Yet right anon as that his door is u 
He with his feet will spurnen down his cup ; 
And to the wood he will, and wormes eat, 
So newefangle be they of their meat ; 
And loven novelties of proper kind : 
No gentleness of blood ne may them bind. 

So far'd this tercelet, alas the day! 
‘Though he were gentle born, and fresh, and gay; 
And goodly for to see, and humble, and free, 
He saw upon a time a kité flee; 
And suddenly he lov'd this kité so, 
That all his love for me is clean ago; 
And hath his truthe falséd in this wise, 
Thus hath the kite my love in her service, 
And Iam lorn withouten remedy. 


Canace bears the falcon home in her lap, and does 
all she can to gladden her and to heal her hurts. 

I will now for a time leave Canace in charge of her 
hawk, and speak no more of her ring, until I shall have 
to say 

How that this falcon gat her love again 
Repentant, as the story telleth us, 

By mediation of Camballus, 

The kinge's son. 


I will now describe adventures and battles more 
marvellous than were ever before heard of :— 


First I will tellen you of Cambuscan, 
That in his timé many a city wan ;* 
And after will I speak of Algarsife, 
How that he won Theodora to his wife; 
For whom full oft in great peril he was, 
Ne had he been helpén by the horse of brass ; 
And after I will speak of Camballo, 
That fought in listés with the bretheren two 
For Canace, ere that be might ber win, 
And there I left I will again begin. 

. * * * 


[But that beginning never came. “Here endeth 
the Squire’s tale, as much as Chaucer ever made.”*t] 


* Won. 
+ Note written in some of the manuscripts of the Canterbury 
Tales. e 





South American Horsemansnip.—Une evening, a donidor (a 
subduer of horses) came for the purpose of ing in some 
colts. I will describe the pre ry steps, for I believe they 
have not been mentioned by other travellers. A troop of wild 
young horses is driven into the corral or large enclosure of 
stakes, and the door is shut. We will suppose that one man alone 
has to catch and mount a horse which as yet had never felt 
bridle or saddle. I conceive, except by a Gaucho, such a feat 
would be utterly impracticable. The Gaucho picks out a full- 
grown colt; and as the beast rushes round the circus, he throws 
his lazo so as to catch both the front lege. Instantly the horse 
rolls over with a heavy shock, and whilst struggling on the 
g d, the Gaucho, holding the lazo tight, makes a circle, so as 
to catch one of the hind legs, just beneath the fetlock, and draws 
it close to the two front legs ; he then hitches the lazo, so that the 
three are bound together. Then sitting on the horse's neck, he 
fixes a strong bridle, without a bit, to the lower jaw: this he does 
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by passing a narrow thong the eye-boles at the end of 
the reins, and several times both jaw and tongue. The 
two front legs are now tied closely t with a strong leathern 
thong, fastened by a slip-knot. ‘The which bound the three 
together, being than located, the horse rises with difficulty. The 

cho now holding fast the bridle fixed to the lower jaw, leads 


ch 
whilsf the first puts on the 
whole together. During this operation, 
astonishment at thus being bound round the waist, throws him- 
self over and over again ov the ground and, till beaten, is unwill- 
ing to rise. At last, when the saddling is finished, the poor ani- 
mal can hardly breathe from fear, and “yee with roa and 
sweat, The man now prepares to mount by pressing heavily on 
the stirrup, so that the snag net lane ite balance; and at the 
moment that be throws his leg aver the auimal’s back, he pulls 
the slip-knot binding the front legs, and the beast is free. Some 
donidors the knot while the animal is lying on the ground, 
and, standing over the saddle, allow him to rise, beneath them. 
The horse wild with dread gives a few most violent bounds, and 
then starts off at full gallop; when quite exhausted, the man, by 
patience, brings him back to the corral, where reeking hot and 
scarcely alive, the poor beast is let free. Those animals which 
will not gallop away, but obstinately throw themselves on the 
ground, are by far the most troublesome. This process is tre- 
mendously severe, but in two or three trials the horse is tamed. 
It is not, however, for some weeks that the animal is ridden with 
the iron bit and solid ring, for it must learn to associate the will 
of its rider with’ the feel of the rein, before the most powerful 
bridle can beof any service. . . . The Gauchos are well 
known to be perfect riders, The idea of being thrown, let the 
horse do what it likes, never enters their head. Their criterion of 
a good rider is,a man who cat manage an untamed colt, or who, 
if his horse falls, alights on his own feet, or can m other 
such exploits, I have heard of a mau betting that he would 
throw his hotse down twenty times, and that nineteen times he 
would not fall himself. I recollect seeing a Gaucho riding a very 
stubborn horse, which three times successively reared so high as 
to fall backwards with great violence. The man judged with 
uncommon coolness the proper moment for slipping off, not an 
instant before or after the right time ; and as soon as the horse got 
up, the man jumped on his back ; and at last they started at a 
gallop. ~ The ho never appears to exert any muscular force. 
I was one day watching a good rider, as we were galloping ata 
rapid pace, and t to myself, “surely if the horse starts, 
you appear so careless on your seat, you must fall.” At this 
moment, a male ostrich sprang from its nest night beneath the 
horse’s nose : the young colt bounded on one side like a stag ; but 
pag te! coped gm could be said was, that he started and 
took fright with his horse. In Chile and Peru more pains are 
taken with the mouth of the horse than in La Plata, and this is 
evidently a of the more intricate nature of the 
country. In Chile a horse is not considered perfectly broken, 
till ie can be brought up standing, in the midst of his full speed, 
on any particular spot,—for instance, on a cloak thrown on the 
ground ; or again, he will charge a wall, and rearing scrape the 
surface with his hoofs. I have seen an animal bounding with 
spirit, yet merely reined by a fore finger and thumb, taken at full 
gallop across a court-yard, and made to wheel round the post of 
a veranda with great speed, but at so equal a distance, that the 
rider, with outstretched arm, all the while kept one finger rubbing 
the post. Then making a demi-volte in the air, with the other 
arm outstretched in a like manner, he wheeled round, with as- 
tonishing force, in an opposite direction. Such a horse is well 
broken ; and although this at first may appear useless, it is far 
otherwise. It is only carrying that which is daily necessary into 
ection. When a bullock is checked and caught by the lazo, 
it will sometimes gallop round and round in a circle, and the 
horse being alarmed at the great strain, if not well broken, will 
not readily turn like the pivot of a wheel. In uence many 
men have beet killed, for if the lazo once takes a twist round a 
man’s body, it will instantly, from the power of the two othe 
avimals, almost cut him iu twain, On the same principle the 
races are ; the course is only two or three h 





yards long, the wish being to have horses that can make a rapid 
dash. The racehorses are trained not only to stand with their 
hoofs touching a line, but to draw all four feet together, so as at 
the first spring to bring into play the fall action of the hind- 
quarters. In Chile I was told an anecdote, which I believe 





it offers a good illustration of the use of a well- 


was true; and 
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broken animal, A respectable man, riding one day, met two 
others, one of whom was mounted on a horse, which he knew to 
have been stolen from himself. He challenged them; they 
answered him by drawing their sabres and giving chase. The 

i and fleet beast, kept just ahead; as he passed 
a thick bush be miladiod semi Ac anek bemnate ex: bie hes to a 
dead check, The pursuers were obliged to shoot on one side and 
ahead. Then instantly dashing on, right behind them, he buried 
his knife in the back of one, wounded the other, recovered his 
horse from the dying robber, and rede home. _For these feats of 
horsemanship two things are necessary: a most severe bit, like 
the Mamaluke, the per of which, though seldom used, the 
horse knows full well; and large blunt spurs, that can be ap- 
plied either as a mere touch, or as an instrument of extreme 
pain. I conceive that with English the slightest touch of 
which pricks the skin, it would be impossible to break in a horse 
after the South American fashion.—Darwin’s Journal of the 
Voyage Of the Beagle, in Murray's Home and Colonial Li- 
rary. 
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Right and Left.—For the conveniences of life, and to make 
us prompt and dexterous, it is pretty evident that there ought to 
be no hesitation which band is to be used, or which foot is to be 
put forward; nor is there in fact any such indecision. Is this 
taught, or have we this readiness given to us by nature? It 
must be obsetved at the same time, that there is a distinction in 
the whole right side of the body, and that the left side is not only 
the weaker in regard to muscular strength, but also in its vital 
or constitutional properties. The development of the organs of 
action and motion is greatest upon the right side, as may at any 
time be ascertained by measurement, or the testimony of the 
tailor or shoemaker; certainly, this superiority may be said to 
result from the more frequent exertion of the right hand, but the 
peculiarity extends to the constitution also, and disease attacks 
the left extremities wore frequently than the right. In opera 
dancers, we may see that the most difficult feats are performed 
by the right foot. But their preparatory exercises better evince 
the natural weakness of the left limb, since these performers are 
made to give double practice to this limb in order to avoid awk- 
wardness in the public exhibition, for if these exercises be neg- 
lected an ungraceful preference will be given to the right side. 
In walking behind a person it is very seldom that we see an 
equalized motion of the body, and if we look at the left foot we 
shall find that the tread is not so firm upon it, that the toe is not 
so much turned out as in the right, aud that a greater push is 
made with it. From the peculiar form of woman, and the elas- 
ticity of her step, resulting more from the motion of the ankle 
than of the haunches, the defect of the left foot, when it exists, 
is more apparent in her gait. No boy hops upon his left 
foot unless he be left-handed. The horseman puts the left 
foot in the stirrup, and springs from the right. We think we 
may conclude, that every thing being adapted in the conveni- 
ences of life to the right hand—as for example, the direction of 
the worm of the screw, or of the cutting end of the auger—is not 
arbitrary, but is related to a natural endowment of the body, 
He who is left-handed is most sensible to the advantages of this 
adaptation, from the opening of the parlour-door to the opening 
of a penknife. On the whole, the preference of the right hand 
is not the effect of habit, but is a natural provision, and is be- 
stowed for a very obvious purpose: and the property does not 
depend on the peculiar distribution of the arteries of the arm, 
but the preference is given to the right foot as well as to the right 
hand.—Sir Charles Bell on the Hand, in the Bridgewater 
Treatises. 


Curious mode of Recovering Debts.—They have an odd usage 
among them to recover their debts, which is this: they will 
sometimes: go to the house of their debtor, with the leaves of 
neiingala, a certain plant whieh is rank poison, and threaten him 
that they will eat that poison and destroy themselves unless he 
will pay him what he owes. The debtor is much afraid of this, 
and, rather than the other should poison himself, will sometimes 
sell a child to pay the debt; not that the one is tender of the 
life of the other, but ont of care for himself : for if the person dies 
of the poison, the other, for whose sake the other poisoned himself, 
must pay a ransom for his own life. By this means also they 
will sometimes threaten to revenge themselves of those with 
whom they have any contest, and do it too. And, upon the 
same intent, they will also jump down some ace, or hang, 
or make away with themselves, that so they might bring their 
adversary to great damage.— Knighton’s History of Oeylon. 











